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“The twelve-day fast provided a means of identifying with the suffer- 
ing caused to the people of Vietnam by a savage war which threatens 
to grow more brutal and inhumane. The fast in Parliament Square 
provided the means of trying the message of love and compassion 
instead of power politics and military violence. At the outset it was 
a gesture made almost in despair at our impotence to affect the issue 
in any way. After twelve days, joined by many others, we have a 
sense of renewal that human problems can be answered by human 
values. I agree with your editorial comment in Peace News last week 
that Vietnam is the outward manifestation of a deep-seated moral 
crisis which is symbolised not only by the war but in different ways 
in different places throughout the world. None of this can be changed 
unless we are prepared to change ourselves. In Parliament Square 


last weekend we began this urgent task.” 


After 


- George Clark after his 12-day fast. 


the fast 


Bob Overy writes: 


The idea of last weekend's 24-hour fast 
began less than three weeks ago when a 
group of individuals, dissatisfied with 
the British peace movement’s reaction to 
the Hanoi bombing, met in George 
Clark’s flat in Chelsea to discuss what 
to do. It was agreed then that lobby- 
ing of MPs, protest marches and rallies 
were not enough. The group, composed 
of Caravan Workshops and Committee 
of 100 supporters and members of the 
editorial group of the quarterly maga- 
zine Views, decided to organise the 
highly successful picket and intervention 
on Independence Day at the American 
ambassador’s garden party at his private 
residence in Regent's Park. 

At the meeting, George Clark announced 
that he was going to undertake a 12-day 
fast starting on July 5. The people at 
this meeting later became the “ Com- 
mittee in Support of the Fast” which 
called for the 24-hour fast. 

The two fasts were originally intended 
to finish on the weekend before Harold 
Wilson flew to see President Johnson 
in Washington. CND’s rally last Saturday 
was similarly planned to maximise left 
pressure on Wilson before he departed. 
Far from helping the organisers, the 
postponement of Wilson’s departure 
from July 20 to July 29 put them in 
something of a quandary. Finally they 
decided with less than a week to go to 
proceed with the original plan for July 
16 and 17. 

George Clark thought at first that he 
was putting pressure on Harold Wilson. 
His initial statement called on us to do 
“everything possible to bring support 
to those 100 Members of Parliament who 
have taken the first courageous step to 
break the British support of this brutal 
war.” One of the first to sign the register 
kept in Parliament Square of those who 
supported the aims of the fast was 
Frank Allaun; five more MPs _ signed 
later. There was also coverage in the 


Telegraph, the Morning Star and the 
Sun. George Clark was encouraged. 


I saw him on the Thursday (July 7) 
when the Vietnam debate was held in 
the House of Commons. He had been in- 
to the House several times to see the 
left-wingers. It appeared at one time 
that only eight were going to abstain 
on the government’s motion out of the 
111 who had signed the “ dissociation ” 
motion. In the event the 32 who did 
abstain were a surprise, but I think it 
was at this point that George Clark be- 
gan to realise he was alone. 

Or almost. Many passers-by, particularly 
foreign visitors to London, were stopping 
to talk to him and take leaflets. People 
were coming to see him. Telegrams and 
letters were arriving addressed to 
“George Clark, Abraham Lincolm Mem. 
orial, Parliament Square.” The Fast 
Committee had somebody sitting with 
him most of the time holding the regis- 
ter; they were getting out a duplicated 
leaflet, then a printed leaflet, for the 
24-hour fast. There were negotiations 
with the police about his right to have a 
small poster announcing the purpose of 
the fast. 


In a letter to Peace News George Clark 
wrote (July 10): “ Apart from 32 brave 
souls Parliament has failed us at a time 
of acute crisis. It remains for the 
people to show a way out of the crisis.” 
When Peace News interviewed him on 
the Monday (July 11) he described his 
disillusionment with the whole parlia- 
mentary process. 

George Clark was also disillusioned with 
CND. He described his fast as a “ break 
with tradition”; ‘The Campaign and its 
circle has found itself caught up with 
disillusion and it stays disillusioned and 
yet goes on with the same methods. To 
that extent there is nothing else one can 
do; one can’t express oneself through 
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OPEN LETTER 
TO HO CHI MINH 


Dear President Ho, 


This letter is to ask you not to kill the fifty or more American airmen now held 
hostage in North Vietnam; we are writing to you because we believe you have it in 
your power to see that their lives are spared. We don’t intend to discuss the legal 
implications of this issue; instead, we make the request on the grounds both of 
political expediency and simple humanity. 


We're aware of the unbearable provocations and humiliations to which you and 
your people have been subjected for years now by the US government; you are 
presently engaged in a struggle for the recognition of certain very simple and 
elemental truths, and without a doubt you are paying very dearly for the right to 
possess those truths. The great fear which now lies upon those who care for the 
people of Vietnam is that at the end of the struggle the cost will prove to have been 
too high, and that you will have suffered losses too great even to be recouped. 


For you are paying for it with the systematic and widespread defoliation of your 
countryside, with the ceaseless saturation bombing of your towns and villages and 
industrial centres, with the poisoning and ruination of your crops and soil and 
water supplies, with the torture, starvation and extermination of your soldiers and 
young men with the burning by napalm and phosphorus of your mothers and 
fathers and children, with the planned and very efficient annihilation of the best 
part of your homeland, and above all with the daily, deliberate and brutal humilia- 
tion of your common human dignity. 


And yet, even in a situation such as yours, where the most foul and bloody warfare 
has been imported from the outside for more than twenty years, and where cruelty, 
violence and murder are firmly established as doctrines and well on the way to 
becoming entrenched institutions, we still feel we have the right to suggest that 
you exercise your influence as President in trying to ensure that the American 
airmen are not executed. 


We ask, first, in the name of simple political expediency. You must know that 
executing these airmen will, rightly or wrongly, precipitate a massive flood of 
anger and hatred throughout America. We don’t believe it’s the case that popular 
pressure would force Lyndon Johnson and his aides (or controllers) in the CIA 
and Pentagon to escalate the blitz upon your country stil] further; rather, that it 
would merely provide them with the convenient excuse for doing so. After all, 
Lydon Johnson prides himself on being a genuine populist; how easy it would be 
for him to claim that he was only doing what the people wanted! 


Already, powerful voices have been raised in the States saying that any sentencing 
to death of American airmen will demand the total ravagement and desolation of 
North Vietnam; it’s probably no exaggeration to state that some of the more 
rabidly demented “hawks” really want you to kill these American fliers, that 
they’re waiting for you to move like a cat waits for a mouse. It may even be true 
(God help us if it is) that the people who are pushing American policy in Vietnam 
are not open to outside influence at all, and that if they want to bomb your country 
off the face of the earth they will damn the consequences and go ahead, regardless 
of what you decide to do with the airmen. But are you going to hand them their 
final loophole ready made and on a plate? 


Most importantly, we ask you to spare their lives in the name of a certain kind of 
greatness which your opponents so far show no signs of possessing; we're asking 
you to play your opponent’s game. Bring the airmen to trial by all means, pro- 
nounce them guilty, even put them to work in your factories; but don’t use them 
as whipping boys for the guilt and criminality of the American community in 
general, and above all don’t kill them. Their humanity has been degraded more 
than enough already, first by a society which educates them in murder, second by 
their own actions (although it’s probably impossible to explain this to them). You 
can choose at this moment elther to mutilate beyond recall any remaining residue 
of humanity they might conceivably possess by sentencing them to death; or to take 
a chance on giving them, and perhaps a significant portion of the American public, 
a lesson in magnanimity. 

To choose the latter course requires from you a certain kind of courage which, 
again, is not your opponent’s kind; it is the courage which enables a man to over- 
come the temptation to emulate completely his opponent’s philosophies and 
methods, the strength which prevents him from throwing in his lot with all the 
poor fools of this world who live for goodness and die in crime. We put it to you 
that to refrain from killing the American hostages will give you a superiority 
hard to destroy. \ 

Yours, Peace News. 


In two weeks time (August 6 and 9) it will be the 
2ist ‘anniversary’ of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombings. On August 5 there will be a special 
enlarged issue of Peace News: order extra 
copies now 
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Incomes policy and 
social change 


William Hampton’s account (Peace 
News, July 8) of our book, Incomes 
Policy, Legislation and Shop Stewards, 
is a statement of personal prejudice 
rather than a review. He states positions 
without argument, distorts what we 
said, and resorts to mere personalised 
attacks. In a journal like Peace News 
this is disappointing fare. 

A few comments on the political points 
raised. We argued that a socialist policy 
for incomes was impossible under capi- 
talism, and gave reasons, Hampton says 
it isn’t, and gives none. We didn’t “ dis- 
miss all parliamentary action” or say 
“improvements in the welfare state are 
impossible”; we pointed to the actual 
changing pattern of reforms, to the way 
in which the shop floor is increasingly 
becoming the place where reforms are 
won. Nor did we “ choose” the unofficial 
strike as the way forward, but showed 
how the union bureaucracies’ lack of 
support for workers’ struggles forces 
them to use unofficial action. We are 
charged with ignoring politics, when a 
section of the book points to the lack 
of politics in shop stewards’ organisa- 
tions as an essential weakness. And so 
on and so on, 

No-one would pretend that our book is 
perfect, but its success to date suggests 
that it has more to offer workers than 
Hampton could ever comprehend. But 
where we related our political proposals 
to an analysis of the world as it is, 
Hampton’s politics flow from wishful 
moralising, from an attempt to see poli- 
tics through spectacles that were badly 
made fifty years ago. Your readers can 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I did not know until I heard from it 
in Washington recently that a “ Popula- 
tion Crisis Committee” existed. I am 
not at all sure that its approach to the 
problem is likely to yield the real an- 
swers, but it is at least a beginning 
that a special body exists to examine 
the problem and focus attention on it. 
Perhaps we shall soon have a similar 
body in London, where population pres- 
sure is surely as acute as anywhere in 
the world. Perhaps too we shall soon 
have a special committee to push the 
study of long-term trends in energy and 
mineral resources, and another for the 
study of the worldwide problem of 
urban alienation. - 

Party politicos are seldom able to look 
beyond the date of the next election, 
but it is clear that these three problems, 
plus that of war, are going to dominate 
(and conceivably destroy) the human 
scene over the next century or so. At 
present we all seem like passengers on 
a bus worrying ourselves silly about its 
welfare furnishings, but utterly obli- 
vious as to where it is taking us. 


* * * 


A newspaper I read last week described 
how the emphasis of crime prevention 
is shifting to forms of ‘ treatment” 
which in 30 years’ time will make wo- 
men’s prisons redundant. Fine, but why 
only women? Why not men too? And why 
30 years? Why not three? And for that 
matter why not make it three o’clock 
this afternoon? It is a fair guess that 
most of those who tried, convicted and 
sentenced, shall we say, the mail train 
robbers and George Blake (sentenced to 
42 years for spying), will be dead by the 
time their victims are released. The idea 
that in two or three decades the prison- 
ers will be told, “Sorry, it’s all a mis- 
take, we should have been giving you 
treatment,” is really rather grotesque. 


* * * 


The young man who called while I was 
visiting friends in Notting Hill could 
have been an insurance tout, or some- 
body to service one of the gadgets. He 
held a notebook rather conspicuously 
and I enquired if he was a newspaper 
reporter. “No Sir,” he said, stressing 
the “Sir” in a manner which made the 


judge for themselves by sending 2s 6d 
(plus 6d postage) to C. Davison, 83 Grey- 
hound Road, London N17; we’ll return 
the money to those who feel this letter 
to be unjust. 

Colin Barker, 

43 Daisy Bank Road, Manchester 14. 


As the bulk of William Hampton’s com- 
ments seem to be aimed at the political 
philosophy of the International Social- 
ism group, a few replies to his distorted 
generalisations might be in order. 
Hegelian fallacy or not, we do say that 
what capitalism, ie. the ruling class 
and its interdependent relationship with 
the state, is doing today is wrong. We 
reject this system, together with its 
necessary aims and consequences, rang- 
ing from the incomes policy to the nu- 
clear alliance. ae 

The group and its publications make no 
categorical assertions that thou shalt 
not work in the Labour Party, nor in 
local government, nor in the trade 
unions. But if groups of workers or ten- 
ants or students choose to create their 
own organisations, they should be sup- 
ported. If the traditional institutions of 
politics become defenders of the status 
quo then they must be challenged. Re- 
cent history justifies this position. 
Parliament becomes a privileged forum, 
from which to attack and smear a justi- 
fied strike of seamen. Opponents of the 
government’s commitments on Vietnam 
are stifled by threats of expulsion. The 
very authoritarianism of the Speaker, the 
Leader of the House and of the Whips 
reflects and maintains the authoritarian- 
ism of a ruling-class-dominated society. 
In the traditional trade union structures, 
the executives frequently use their posi- 
tions to attack their members. To justi- 


rest of his reply superfluous, “I am a 
police officer.” It seemed a man in a 
nearby house had been found murdered 
and he wondered if we knew anything 
about it. He also showed us_ several 
photographs of a rather harmless, hand. 
some-looking face. ‘ He was a bit effemin- 
ate,” said the officer, adding _ rather 
hopefully, “and he had a corgi dog.’ 
None of this struck a bell with anyone 
present and the visitor pursued his 
errand to the next landing. We returned 
to our preoccupations; chops were being 
fried, an article was being proofed and 
a desultory conversation about nothing 
very much meandered on. In Laurie 
Lee’s account of his Cotswold boyhood, 
Cider With Rosie, the lady who drowned 
herself in the village pond became a 
staple of conversation for decades. Here 
in London life is cheaper; the violent 
death of a fellow mortal we might have 
passed daily in the street had disturbed 
the uneven tenor of our way for a brief 
moment. None of us had even thought 
to ask the victim’s name. 


» * * 


My favourite American magazine is as- 
suredly the Economist. It is true it is 
published in London, and this may be 
said to give me a natural predisposition 
towards it; but even so it ought not to 
trade on my loyalty, and I think occa- 
sionally it might well stop to consider 
how world events look from Europe 
rather than Washington. Last week’s 
issue on Vietnam, for example, contained 
more hard news, by a team of excep- 
tionally well-informed writers, than I 
have read in a single publication since 
the ugly war began. This did not pre- 
vent its editorial leaders expressing 
quite the most absurd views about the 
bombing of Hanoi, and from seeking to 
reduce the whole thing to the propor- 
tions of just another incident in the 
cold war. The Economist should hark 
back to its text books, especially those 
on marginal analysis. This phrase is jar- 
gon for the notion that it is the last 
increment of capital, or land, or labour 
(i.e. human beings) added to production, 
which determines the most profitable 
price of a product. When all the in- 
gredients of a world war are assembled 
it requires, to apply the theory, only a 
minute shove from someone like John- 
son horsing around, for the whole works 
to be set irrevocably in motion. Can’t 
the editorial writers on the Economist 
see that when a man stands at the edge 
of a chasm, inches suddenly become 
very important? 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


fy the well-paid authoritarianism of the 
full-time officials, simply because of the 
increasing complexity of industrial rela- 
tions, is naively to ignore the role of 
the employing class in this situation. 
The International Socialism group takes 
part in the existing political environ- 
ment, and not merely during the vaca- 
tion, in order to create an awareness of 
the possibility of revolutionary changes 
in this environment. It is surely arro- 
gance that prompts Bill Hampton to 
assert that progress towards socialism 
can only be achieved by participating in 
existing politics, and then to deny 
changes that involve a departure from 
the formal institutions of politics. 
Should opposition to the incomes policy 
be confined to a few left-wing trade 
union officials and MPs? Does not the 
militant opposition of low paid trades 
unionists to the incomes policy involve a 
redistribution of income in itself? How 
else can the working class ensure this 
redistribution? . 
It is the TU bureaucracy that makes it 
inevitable that 90% of strikes are unoffi- 
cial and unsupported by strike pay. The 
authors of the pamphlet specifically deny 
that sporadic and isolated strike actions 
create a consciousness of socialist alter- 
natives, but in reality these are the 
points at which the majority class op- 
poses state capitalism. Out of this con- 
flict committed socialists can create the 
conscious awareness that organised op- 
position to all incomes policies under 
capitalism is allied to opposition to the 
excrescences of capitalism, from napalm 
and nuclear weapons to slums and cen- 
sorship. 

If organised opposition entails the crea. 
tion of some kind of bureaucracy we 
should not shy from reality in panic. 
Bureaucracy is not an autonomous sys- 
tem of its own, but a tool of adminis- 
tration used by the dominant class, and 
at present it reinforces policies which 
perpetuate the present system by work- 
ing to the greater exclusion of the rank 
and file. Compromise with existing forms 
of bureaucracy thus perpetuates apathy. 
Even a bureaucracy in the control of the 
majority might try to exclude mass in- 
volvement in politics, but elected offi- 
cials paid at the same rates as those 
who mandate them should remove many 
of the dangers of bureaucratic organisa- 
tion. 

Trade union officialdom and the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party are now more 
than ever subservient to a capitalist and 
corporatist state. Policies of nationalisa- 
tion can in no way reverse this situa- 
tion, unless they are based on democra- 
tic demands for workers’ control from 
below, not only of public enterprises but 
of the machinery of the state as well. 
These demands will only grow if they are 
developed in the democratic pressure of 
workers for greater freedom and con- 
trol in the work situation now. The 
seeds of this democracy are sown in the 
do-it-yourself activities of shop stewards 
and their supporters. Would William 
Hampton advocate the forcible and 
legal restriction of their activities if self. 
restraint is not volunteered? 

Those who have ever experienced the 
cynical manipulations of Labour Party 
and trade union national conferences 
would be naive to urge that we should 
constantly press for a redistributive in- 
comes policy and demand that price 
control be a part of it. 

No International Socialism member has 
ever argued that lack of success in 
achieving state welfare benefits is a 
reason for optimism. Quite the opposite; 
we argue that socialists and the working 
class should push for the maximum bene- 
fit from these reforms. Both in the or- 
ganisation of a struggle for the maxi- 
mum, and in the understanding that 
inevitably the state only confers a 
meagre minimum, people of all beliefs 
will come to learn about the real nature 
of our society. 

The authors did not introduce the ar- 
gument on “wreckers.” They merely 
quoted Harold Wilson, who did. Their 
dismissal of parliamentary action is one 
which understands the apathy of most 
people in this sphere. Their aspiration 
that out of apathy will come do-it-your- 
self political activity can by no amount 
of distorted reasoning be interpreted as 
a desire to wreck existing institutions. 
If political activity for fundamental 
social change grows to involve a major- 
ity, undoubtedly these institutions will 
change. 


But to claim that because such activity 
is at present limited to smal} sects, it is 
itself apathetic, is to substitute the cock- 
tail party chit-chat of senior common 
rooms for real political discussion and 
involvement. 

Nicholas Howard, 

15 Raven Road, Sheffield 7. 


Changed hearts 


My faith in the validity of non-violence 
as a way of life is based in part on my 
belief in the inherent decency of the vast 
majority of people. I think the particular 
form that our social mechanisms assume 
today have the effect of corrupting and 
debilitating the wellsprings of this de- 
cency, and I am confident that other 
social forms (such as I have sought to 
project in a recent pamphlet, Prere- 
quisites of Peace) could be instrumental 
in revivifying and illuminating it in 
ways which would grace our lives be- 
yond compare. 

I do not agree with John-Francis Phipps 
(July 15) that if these new social forms 
were realised, people would remain un- 
changed and that in consequence, we 
should soon be “back on square one.” 
On the contrary, I think the way would 
be open, and that people would readily 
take it, for a continuously deeper and 
profounder realisation of the transcend- 
ent qualities of life of which he speaks. 

I wonder why Mr Phipps is so pessimis- 
tic? 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, London SW5. 


Johnson upside down 


Sticking pictures of President Johnson 
upside down may arouse people’s feel- 
ings, but I think it is misleading to put 
the emphasis on one man. 

If Johnson was not there it is very 
likely another president would do the 
same as he. 

The industrialists who supply the arms 
(and the workers who make them), the 
oil companies who supply the fuel, the 
generals who have their career to think 
of and all the others who profit from the 
war should not be forgotten. Remember 
that though Hitler is dead, Krupps is 
still going strong, and German rocket ex- 
TSGuTMaa: good jobs in the USA and 


It is the society which allows some to 
profit from war which needs changing. 
FE. M. Lucas, 

22 Middle Lane, Teddington, Middx. 

The editor writes: We agree; but we 
think putting pressure on Johnson to 
end the war is one way towards chang- 
ing the society. 


Mental health 


It has been encouraging to note the 
amount of space which Peace News has 
recently been giving to the mental health 
problem. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
the National Council for Civil Liberties 
has done a great deal of work in this 
field - not least in carrying out in the 
1950s a campaign which led to the 
Mental Health Act of 1959. Since then 
we have maintained a watching brief 
on review procedures and have assisted 
many patients and their relatives in the 
preparation of their cases for discharge 
from hospital, for hearing before the 
Mental Health Review Tribunals. This is 
a social service which no other organi- 
sation, and certainly no branch of the 
National Health Service, seems to be 
providing. 

We are finding it very difficult to keep 
up with the demands which are being 
made on us; at the moment we have 
75 cases of patients who want to apply 
to the review tribunals, and a very 
inadequate number of volunteers to 
assist them. 

There is a particular need for volunteers 
who would be able to visit patients and 
attend tribunals at Moss Side (Liver- 
pool), Rampton (near Retford) and 
Broadmoor (Berks). 

If any of your readers feel they can 
assist us and the patients, we should 
like to hear from them and to supply 
them with further details. 

Tony Smythe, General Secretary, 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 

4 Camden High Street, London NW1. 
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GORDON PETERS’ 


DEFENCE REVIEW 


Polaris talk 


At last people are talking about Polaris 
again. But not, unfortunately, criticising 
the essence of the programme. There 
are, on the contrary, very strong rumours 
of pressure on the government to go 
ahead with the fifth Polaris-carrying 
submarine, which it cancelled some two 
years ago. 

The reason is a growing belief that the 
present programme would enable only 
one submarine to be at sea for three 
months of the year. This is despite the 
statement in the Defence Review that 
the British Polaris force “ will ultimately 
consist of four submarines, two of which 
will always be on patrol at a time.” 
Vice Admiral Sir H. S. Mackenzie, the 
Director of the British Polaris project, 
at the opening of the Polaris School at 
Faslane, proclaimed the other opinion. 
It is time for another close look at 
Polaris. 

Technical details 

The Lockheed Polaris missile, developed 
towards the end of 1956, was a break- 
through for American weapons experts; 
it enabled nuclear weapons to be dis- 
persed widely in the high seas, and 
achieved thus a new measure of “ in- 
vulnerability ” for the ‘‘ deterrent.” 

The missile is carried in Lafayette-class 
submarines; it is a solid-fuelled two- 
stage missile, fired from a submarine by 
compressed air, which gives it sufficient 
momentum to lift it clear of the sea. 
The range of the version being built by 
Britain (the A-3) is 2,500 nautical miles, 
and the power 0.7 megatons per missile - 
or 35 times the power of the Hiroshima 
bomb. Each submarine carries 16 mis- 
siles, of which 14 or 15, on firing, are 
expected to reach their target area. The 
cost of each submarine, excluding the 
missiles and warheads is £15 million; 
it is believed that the missiles for the 
fifth British submarine were ordered be- 
fore the contract for the last submarine 
was rescinded - and the cost of these 
is up to £50 million. 

The Polaris School, opened on June 28 
by Mr Mallalieu, the Navy Minister, 
cost £9} million. The school contains 
a 33ft Polaris tube, with an inert mis- 
sile therein; is complete with launcher 
control and monitoring equipment. The 
firing of the missile, although automatic, 
is possible, claims The Times (1.7.66), 
only after checks have been made in 
20 to 30 stages. 

In an atmosphere of secrecy, courses up 
to nine months will be held for men 
undergoing the full weapons instruction 
course and two to three days for re 
acquaintance courses for ratings. It is 


said that no further nuclear tests would 
be necessary for the missile’s “ satisfac- 
tory” development, since it employs a 
well-proven nuclear system. 

Of the four remaining British sub- 
marines, the first, which will be launched 
by Betty Bowes-Lyon in September at 
Barrow-in-Furness, begins trials next 
year and will make her first operational 
cruise in mid-1968. The other ships are 
due to follow at intervals of six months, 
each will be operated by crews of 19 
officers and 135 ratings. _ : 
The Navy has paid particular attention 
to housing the Polaris families; about 
1,300 new houses are being dispersed 
in the local communities. The effect has 
been to make the price of civilian build- 
ing - and living costs - prohibitive. But 
the aim has been to make Polaris wives 
integrate as far as possible with the 
general community, since Husbands will 
be away, and beyond communication, 
for two out of every three months, and 
are expected to be somewhat withdrawn 
even on leave. 

The isolation is increased by the fact that 
the submarine will not be able to trans. 
mit messages (which would give away 
its position) while on station; nor will 
it surface if crew members become un- 
fit. 

Over ten years, the capital cost to the 
country will be £370 million, some 2% 
to 3% of the defence budget. 

Rationale of Polaris 

The Polaris missile, deployed by sub- 
marine, is held to be a “ second strike” 
weapon, and thus purely deterrent. It 
might, of course, be used in a first strike, 
but greater accuracy for that purpose 
would be achieved by land-based mis- 
siles. To the extent of its invulnerabi- 
lity, as Terence Heelas pointed out in 
Sanity (July 1966), it is the least danger. 
ous item of nuclear hardware, since it 
does not have to respond within minutes 
to what subsequently turns out to be a 
false alarm. 

The American force of 41 boats, of which 
27 are on patrol, presents an effective 
second strike capacity; though it is tech- 
nically simple to knock out submarines, 
if they can be found, by underwater 
nuclear explosions, so large a force would 
be very difficult to nullify. 

But this isn’t true of the one or two 
British submarines. There can be no 
doubt that Russia, at least, will be aware 
of their location, for all the decoys that 
the rest of Britain’s nuclear-powered 
sub force might provide. It has been 
argued that the missiles could, after 
all, be fired from the Gareloch. But 


Denis Knight 


The destruction of Vietnam 


Vietnam - The Dirty War. (Housmans 
ooo) aia International, ls 6d or 
c. 


This document was put together from 
five articles written by M Robert Guil- 
lain, foreign correspondent of Le Monde. 
They were published in that newspaper 
in May this year, under the title La 
Deuxieme “ Sale Guerre.” 

Robert Guillain takes us to Saigon, to 
the rue Catinat, now “ironically re- 
christened Street of Liberty in Viet- 
namese,” where on the street corner 
the GIs talk to young spivs and pimps, 
who offer them girls, piastres on the 
black market, and the addresses of 
opium dens. 

The Americans, who came to Vietnam 
ostensibly to defend the “legality” of 
the Diem regime, are now, in spite of 
themselves, the main agents of social 
and political corruption in the areas they 
occupy. 

As for the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment, that is corrupt not simply finan- 
cially and administratively; it is cor- 
rupt at a deeper level, because the state 
power in South Vietnam today is no 
more than an artificially-maintained relic 
of feudal society. But for the permanent 
American prop; the government by the 
military junta would collapse this morn- 
ing. 

M Guillain provides revealing figures 
relating to the “independence” of 
South Vietnam: in 1965 the US sub- 


sidised the government of the military 
junta to the imperial tune of $300 mil- 
lion. In 1966 this will have reached 
$600 million. Currently 80% of the en- 
tire South Vietnam budget is paid for 
out of US Treasury funds. 


The South Vietnam army is in effect an 
American mercenary army. It depends 
on the American paymaster-general for 
all equipment, munitions, fuel, and pay. 
A South Vietnamese general cannot act 
operationally without the American 
OK. It is the Americans, of course, who 
initiate all field operations against the 
Liberation Front. 


The social effects of the American occu- 
pation are not confined to spiralling in- 
flation, the attendant black market, and 
prostitution (Saigon’s “biggest indus- 
try”). The four largest construction com- 
panies in the United States have coales- 
ced in Vietnam and formed a tight 
monopoly of public works there. Their 
construction programme, larger even 
than the Manhattan project, is intended 
completely to transform the economic 
structure of South Vietnam. The cost 
of these works (roads, military installa- 
tions, air-strips) is expected in 1966 to 
reach $240 million. M Guillain points 
out that the “monstrous growth” of 
Vietnam Builders, as the monopoly 
styles itself, not only speeds up inflation 
but draws away labour from the Viet- 
namese workshops, farms and planta- 
tions, attracting it to highly-paid but 


that removes the whole point of the 
operation, and merely ensures that 
Clydebank will be a first target for sur- 
prise attack. 

The Labour Party was quite right, dur- 
ing its time in opposition, to point out 
that the Polaris force could scarcely be 
used without American agreement, 
against such a power as Russia; at that 
time also elimination of independent 
deterrents was a main object of Mr 
McNamara’s policy. But Wilson decided 
to keep an independent force, allegedly 
because four of the five ships were too 
far advanced in construction to justify 
cancellation; however, America’s offer to 
buy them back was turned down with 
asperity. 

No doubt Wilson saw Polaris as a pos- 
sible contribution to non-proliferation; 
but his ANF scheme foundered. Now 
it is suggested that Britain's Polaris 
guarantee might be sufficient to stop 
India from going nuclear. It is not evi- 


unproductive and irrelevant construc. 
tion-projects. 
As to the peasants, an American spokes- 
man explained to Robert Guillain: 
“There have been three choices open 
to the peasantry. One, to stay where 
they are; two, to move into the areas 
controlled by us; three, to move off 
into the interior towards the Viet 
Cong. The application of our air-power 
since February (1966) has made the 
first choice impossible from now on - 
it is not possible to stay in the line of 
fire and live. Our operations have been 
designed to make the first choice im- 
possible, the second attractive, and to 
reduce to zero the likelihood of any- 
one choosing the third.” 
The result is that there are now some 
850,000 refugees in South Vietnam, 
collected into over 230 camps and hud- 
dling in shanty towns around the main 
American bases. 
And what about the war? “ We can no 
longer lose this war,” said an American 
general recently. He meant, no doubt, 
that the military strength of the Libera- 
tion Front, even if combined with that of 
the North Vietnam people’s army, will 
be insufficient to drive the Americans 
into the sea. In computer-military terms, 
the general is right. But there is a 
force stronger than tactical fire-power in 
the field, or in the air, and that is the 
revolutionary courage of a whole people, 
and especially a poor people, that re 
fuses to submit. The Americans cannot 
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dent - except in imperialistic dreams - 
why our force should be considered any 
more credible than America’s. But, more 
seriously, such pretension seems likely 
to stir nuclear ambitions: if Britain still 
flaunts an independent deterrent, how 
can we possibly urge ambitious nations 
not to follow our example? 

The justification will, no doubt, be 
abandoned; we shall remain in the in- 
dependent deterrent business when no- 
body remembers ANF, and when all the 
other small powers have got their bombs. 
And we shall then claim that we are 
unable to give it up because so many 
small powers have got bombs. At pres- 
ent, we have only a first-strike capacity 
- the V-bombers. Polaris will add nothing 
to the general Western deterrent, but 
might give us a second strike capacity 
against proliferating powers. The F-111 
will have a new first strike bomb. 

Come clean, Harold, and tell Chalfont 
he might as well give up! 


“win” in Vietnam because victory in 
war means the attainment of a political 
objective. The only political objective 
which could give “victory” to the 
Americans would be an abandonment by 
the Vietnamese of the revolutionary 
struggle. 

The Americans, though they are mar- 
vellously rich, though they are tech- 
nologically powerful, have arrived too 
late in Vietnam. They might have pre- 
vented the revolution; they can never 
destroy it. In vain pursuit of victory, 
in steeper and steeper escalation of the 
war, the Americans can do no other 
than involve themselves in an intermin- 
able land-war in south-east Asia, and 
then China. In this pursuit, which will 
become more costly and more meaning- 
less, they must at last smash their own 
economy or withdraw their soldiers 
from Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese will not submit. Robert 
Guillain tells of a French missionary 
who had been captured by the “Viet 
Cong.” Before his release, he reported 
how the personality of one of the 
guerrilla leaders he met moved him at 
once to admiration and fear. One day, 
he asked him in Vietnamese: ‘“ Where 
do you come from, where is your home?” 
The other replied: “I have fought in 
the jungle for twenty years. I have no 
home, no village, no family and no 
country. My country is the revolution.” 
Against this man the American pilots 
will drop their heaviest bombs in vain. 
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After 
the fast 


from front page 


the Campaign because it’s not willing 
to make the break with traditional 
methods, even though it recognises that 
the end of the road has been reached.” 

Andrew Papworth, secretary of the Lon- 
don Committee of 100 and one of the 
organisers, told me after the 24-hour 
fast that he felt they could have got a 
much larger response if they had had 
more time to devote to publicity. But 
what had encouraged him was the good 
spirit with which all the individuals from 
differing peace movement backgrounds 
had worked together. There had been no 
arguments, which was unusual in his ex- 
perience. 

On Monday (July 11), Francis Hethering.- 
ton joined George and fasted with him 
for the last six days. On the Thursday 
(July 14), George Clark was arrested on 
the doorstep of 10 Downing Street as he 
attempted to hand in a letter to the 
Prime Minister’s secretary before Mr 
Wilson left for Moscow. At Bow Street 
magistrates court on the Friday morn- 
ing a doctor’s certificate was presented 
to say that he was too weak to attend. 
(George had been taking only sugared 
water and glucose tablets.) But in the 
afternoon he was arrested in Parliament 
Square on a warrant for non-attendance 
at the court; fortunately, on being found 
guilty, the court granted him conditional 
discharge. 

All those concerned with the 24-hour 
fast from 3 pm last Saturday to 3 pm 
on Sunday felt it was a success. Eighty 
people took part; on the Sunday morning 
many non-fasters turned up to support 
friends who had stayed out all night. 
Nine hundred people had signed the 
register by 4 pm on Sunday afternoon. 
A continuous poster picket was main- 
tained around the Square making clear 
to passing motorists why they were there. 
There were photographs in the Observer 
and Sunday Times on Sunday morning, 
and a good report in The Times on Mon- 
day. Most important, the usual barrier 
between demonstrators and spectators on 
marches and sit-downs was broken down; 
people were stopping to talk to the fast- 
ers and take leaflets; many left far less 
hostile than they arrived; at least two 
actually joined in. The absence of con- 
tinuous police supervision contributed 
to this friendly atmosphere. Andrew 
Papworth also pointed out that when on 
September 17, 1961, the Committee of 
100 tried to hold a demonstration in 
Parliament Square, 1,300 people had 
been arrested. This fast outside Britain’s 


seat of government had set a useful 
precedent. 


I was one of those who took part in 
the 24-hour fast and I share the en- 
thusiasm of the organisers. Relations be- 
tween all the participants and specta- 
tors were extremely friendly and, to 
this extent, the claims of George Clark 
that this fast marks a new kind of 
movement are justified. 

But we didn’t really fast long enough for 
the “change in ourselves” to come 
about which he envisages. George Clark 
is changed; he said to Peace News on 
July 11, after six days of fasting: ‘“‘ The 
thing one does learn is to be more com- 
posed and more relaxed .. .I’m a pretty 
impatient fellow. So it’s good from that 
point of view. I’ve been reading Gand- 
hi...’ But the extension that he tries 
to make into the larger peace movement 
is by no means justified yet. He is talk- 
ing about a new “language” for the 
peace movement; “the appeal to the 
public must be different from the one 
we have been making,” we must develop 
a kind of politics which “condemns 
deeds but not persons,” we must throw 
out “ political bargaining’ as a method 
of campaigning and turn “ outwards,” 
away from the narrow confines of a 
political pressure group, and talk to the 
public, to as many non-peace movement 
people as possible. 

The rally in Trafalgar Square after the 
fast was the usual sort of CND rally 
which brought more money than usual 
for the collection from the pockets of 
two or three thousand people who heard 
the usual sort of speeches calling for 
more pressure on the government and 
demonstrations at the Labour Party con- 
ference. I don’t mean to criticise the 
speakers, who made their points well, 
but agree with George Clark and the 
Fast Committee that the protest rally 
has had its day in Britain at the moment, 
that the peace movement’s response to 
the bombing of Hanoi has been inade- 
quate, and that this rally didn’t send us 
away with fire in our bellies because 
nobody there believed that it would. 
But the fasters did prove to themselves 
that they cared about Vietnam, and they 
did mean something to the rallyers, for 
some 500 signed George Clark’s register 
in Parliament Square, making the total 
up to 1,400. 

Immediately, the repercussions of the 
fast will be small. A group of individuals 
on the Fast Committee have seen that 
they can work well on imaginative acti- 
vities and will take this spirit with them 
on to CND sub-committees. George Clark 
hopes that individuals will spend the 
next three months quietly working away, 
talking to people, preparing for the CND 
and Labour Party conferences and the 
Easter march. There is some talk of 
major co-ordinated fasts in the larger 
towns and cities in the autumn. George 
Clark’s fast, undertaken in something 
near despair, has produced a quiet op- 
timism. 


Signing the register (photo: Graham Keen) 


Editorials 


South-West Africa 


The World Court’s decision on South- 
West Africa is grotesque. By the presi- 
dent’s casting vote, the court has re 
jected the case of Ethiopia and Liberia 
against South Africa, on the ground that 
they had no legal right or claim in the 
matter. 
Ethiopia and Liberia had argued that 
the League of Nations mandate for 
South-West Africa, given to South 
Africa after the First World War, was 
still in force under the United Nations; 
they charged South Africa with violat- 
ing the mandate by failing to promote 
the material and moral well-being of 
the people of South-West Africa, and 
by introducing military forces into the 
territory. They were in effect asking the 
World Court to judge on the apartheid 
regime which South Africa has imposed 
on the country. The court’s ruling means 
that none of these charges can be dis- 
cussed. 
Judge Jessup of the USA, who disagreed 
with the ruling, said it was “ completely 
unfounded in law.” He said that the 
court was not justified in avoiding a 
decision on the question of whether the 
practice of apartheid in South-West 
Africa was compatible with the discharge 
of the “sacred trust” confided in South 
Africa by the League of Nations. The 
ruling is even more extraordinary, since 
it contradicts the court’s advisory 
opinion in 1962, that although Ethiopia 
and Liberia had no material interest, 
they could still bring their action. 
It is still open to South Africa’s oppon- 
ents to go to the UN General Assembly; 
but the World Court’s decision will in- 
evitably weaken what remaining faith 
there is that this kind of international 
institution can ever deal adequately 
with important political disputes. As 
ee Times said in an editorial on Tues- 
ay: 
“ The decision is disappointing because 
it means that a matter of great sub- 
stance has been set aside on a legal 
technicality. In practice a condemna- 
tion of apartheid in the mandatory 
territory would have been taken as the 
voice of law on the system as such. 
It would have been a powerful rein- 
forcement for the overwhelming moral 


criticism of apartheid.” 

The decision has delighted the South 
African government and weakened its 
opponents. An ‘overwhelming moral 
criticism” of apartheid would not of its 
own have overthrown the system - there 
would probably have been a crisis within 
the UN over “enforcement” if the 
decision had gone against South Africa. 
But postponing the conflict will not solve 
it; and with the Africans once again let 
down, the likelihood is again reinforced 
that the clash, when it comes, will be 
bitter and bloody. 


Gwynfor Evans 


Perhaps the financial crisis is not linked 
with Gwynfor Evans’s win for Plaid 
Cymru at Carmarthen; but perhaps it 
is. It could just be that by now nobody 
really believes much of what the big 
politicians say about anything; and those 
memories of Harold Wilson’s brave prom- 
ises about a new technological Britain, 
getting away from all the old stop-go, 
only evoke a hollow laughter. 

In Carmarthen, where they have just 
lost another railway link, and where 
there are real economic and social prob- 
lems that everyone can understand - 
people leaving the country, unemploy- 
ment, the feeling of being turned into 
a backwater - the people seem to have 
answered by demanding the right to 
run things for themselves. The Free 
Wales Army is, in its own way, after 
the same thing. It may be that the people 
who voted for Gwynfor Evans are soon 
going to be in for a disappointment, 
when they discover how limited are the 
opportunities open to one man in Par- 
liament; but by their vote they have 
shown that not everyone can be bam- 
boozled by the major parties any longer. 
Gwynfor Evans is a pacifist of many 
years’ standing. His election seems to 
show that a minority view can prevail 
when it strikes home to people's real 
needs and worries, a thought which may 
be useful to other campaigners for peace 
and a non-violent society. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


Curiously, I thought that one of the 
most useful speeches in that recent 
House of Commons debate on Vietnam 
was made by one of Mr Wilson’s sup- 
porters, Philip Noel-Baker. Although Mr 
Noel-Baker thinks the Prime Minister’s 
moves are “wise and right,” he gave 
an analysis of the beginning of the war 
and the role of the US which was com- 
pletely at odds with the State Depart- 
ment view, drearily repeated by Michael 
Stewart earlier in the debate. 

Most interestingly, he quoted a memoran- 
dum by a group of American lawyers 
and historians, who concluded not only 
that the war was started by Diem’s 
reign of terror, but that the US had con- 
travened the UN charter, the Geneva 
agreements, and the South-East Asia 
Treaty. He criticised the bombing policy 
of the US, and explained how the Viet- 
namese have been cheated by the out- 
come of the Geneva agreements and by 
the rebuffs to their tentative consent to 
talk in 1963, 1964 and 1965. 

I don’t understand how Mr Noel-Baker 
can support a government whose views 
are so completely opposed to his, but 
for all that I am glad he made his 
speech. In case no-one reprints it, you 
can read it in Hansard for July 7. 


News flash from the Kilburn High Road. 
A clothes merchant in the market there 
(one of those who deals out of a suit- 
case) selis shirts which say ‘‘ Get out of 
Vietnam ” on them, along with all the 
others with more obscure wording. The 
Vietnam ones are in dark blue on white, 
and made in Portugal. They cost 2s 6d 
more than the others, because demand 
isn’t so great; but perhaps a sudden rush 
of customers might change that. 


If you’ve already seen our open letter 
to Ho Chi Minh on the front page this 
week, you’re perhaps thinking that we 
may be making a mountain out of a 
molehill. We don’t think so; the position 
is desperate. America today is in very 
large measure an advertising wonder- 
land, a slogan world, and the yellow 
press there has always found it easy 
to drum up war fever with the aid of 
certain very crude slogans. In the drive 
to wipe out the Indians and appropriate 
their homelands it was “‘ Remember Cus- 
ter’s last stand!”; in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War it was “Remember the 
Maine!”; in the Mexican War of Inde 
pendence it was ‘“ Remember. the 
Alamo!”; in the First World War it was 
“Remember The Lusitania!”; in the 
Second World War it was ‘“ Remember 
Pear] Harbour!”; in the Korean War it 
was ‘Remember Iojiima Ridge!” God 
forbid that America should be given 
the chance to declare an official state of 
war under the slogan ‘‘ Remember the 
airmen of Hanoi!’ Because if that does 
happen, the peace/protest movement 
won't stand a chance. 


Carroll Baker (the original ‘“ Baby 
Doll”) has just returned from Vietnam, 
where she’s been entertaining service- 
men at US bases as a member of the 
Bob Hope Show, along with Jerry Colon- 
na, Anita Bryant and Jack Jones. The 
latest issue of Woman’s Mirror carries 
a feature called ‘“ Carroll Baker’s Viet- 
nam Diary.” I quote: 
“Saturday, December 18: Here we 
are 35,000 feet in the air, heading 
for a war zone while the flight crew, 
camera crew, sound crew, script super- 
visors, hairdressers, secretaries, make- 
up men, gag writers (three), producers 
72 people in all - sit around reading 
magazines, newspapers, playing cards 
and talking about everything but Viet- 
nam. You’d think we were going on 
a movie location.” 
This repulsive document comes sand- 
wiched halfway between the latest fash- 
ions in children’s clothes and a coy little 
ad for vaginal deodorants. I doubt if any 
deodorant in the world will wipe out 
the smell of Miss Baker’s prose. 


UN troops have had some consider- 
able success during peace-keeping 
operations in Cyprus; but breaking 
down community fears requires 
more than a military commitment. 


Malvern Lumsden 


WORK CAMP 
IN CYPRUS 


In Cyprus last summer an experi- 
menal_ international work-camp 
was held to assess the possibilities 
of complementing the work of the 
United Nations peace-keeping force 
with a volunteer peace corps. In- 
ternationally recruited volunteers 
were joined by Greek and Turkish 
young people to improve a country 
road used by farmers of both com- 
munities. In this article Malvern 
Lumsden, who was one of the 
volunteers, discusses the experi- 


ence. 

The idea of using the voluntary work 
of young people for peaceful ends goes 
back at least until just after the First 
World War, when a Swiss conscientious 
objector, Pierre Ceresole, who was re- 
volted by the devastation of war, founded 
Service Civil Internationale, which now 
has branches in many countries. 

The UNESCO-backed Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for International Voluntary Ser- 
vice now estimates that over two million 
young people take part in work-camps 
each year. In the last decade the idea 
has extended to include long-term volun- 
teers with special skills, who go to devel- 
oping countries for a year or more. 
Demands have also grown for a United 
Nations peace-keeping force. At present 
two such forces are operating, in Gaza 
and Cyprus; each has about 5,000 men. 
There are also military observers in 
Kashmir and what was Palestine. Unlike 
UN enforcement actions, as in Korea, 
these forces function only with the 
agreement of the parties concerned. 
The use of military force by the UN is 
a technical and political problem, full 
of practical difficulties. For instance, 
whereas there have always been too 
many volunteers for constructive ser- 
vice, the stand-by contingents being 
set up in Scandinavia are short of volun- 
teers. 

When a peace-keeping force is used in 
conflicts within states, as in Cyprus, 
much of its work consists of non-military 
tasks. It may require a very different 
kind of training: there is no enemy, and 
weapons may only be used in _ self- 
defence. In Cyprus, the UN claims not 
to have killed anybody with its weapons, 
and only one UN soldier has been killed 
by Cypriots. 

In this situation one of the major prob- 


Dave Shipper 


FORGOTTEN ALLIES 


The Sue Ryder Forgotten Allies Trust 
was founded by Sue Ryder, OBE, the 
wife of Group Captain Leonard Cheshire, 
VC; for the last twenty years she has 
devoted her time to developing the 
chain of homes for concentration camp 
survivors ‘and helping victims of Nazi 
persecution. There are at present thirty 
homes, sixteen in Poland, nine in 
Yugoslavia, one each in Greece and Ger- 
many, and three in England. 


Miss Ryder believes that at least thirty 
new homes are needed, and a £250,000 
appeal was launched in November 1965, 
with plans for it to continue until 
November 1967. The trust is registered 
as a charity, and relies entirely on 
voluntary contributions. 

Each home is estimated to cost £8,800 
and houses forty patients. The European 
homes are prefabricated in Britain and 
transported to their eventual destina- 
tion. Agreements are negotiated with the 
health authorities in the various coun- 
tries and they are administered by local 
doctors and nurses. 

Over 1,200 survivors and their children 
have already been accommodated. What 
sort of people are they? In a Polish 
newspaper, Edward Wegielski, a Polish 
ex-lawyer, who himself survived 5} years 


lems is to break down the fears of the 
people and to give them confidence in 
each other and hope for the future. It 
is here that volunteers may be able to 
contribute. 

Last summer’s camp was not sponsored 
by the UN; but it was run with the 
support of the Cyprus government and 
the co-operation of the UNESCO co-or- 
dinating committee, the United Nations 
Association in London and the American 
Friends Service Committee in Paris. The 
volunteers made contact with the com- 
mander of the UN. force in Cyprus, and 
with the local contingent of Danes. 
The camp took place in the village of 
Dhali, in Nicosia district, chosen be- 
cause it offered the possibility of Greeks 
and Turks working together on a project 
of common benefit. Thirty-two volunteers 
took part, from Cyprus, Britain, France, 
Greece, Norway and the US. Represen- 
tatives of Communist and non-Commun- 
ist youth organisations in Cyprus took 
part. 

The camp was well received by local 
people, and given press, radio and TV 
attention. Campers were able to travel 
freely over much of the island; they had 
frequent contacts with political leaders 
and ordinary people in both communi- 
ties. Even in the all-Turkish village of 
Louroujina, which has an armed guard 
keeping out all Greeks, we were received 
hospitably, and were able to talk to 
some of the people about their prob- 
lems. 

The whole camp was received by Presi- 
dent Makarios, and we had a long dis- 
cussion with Mr Clerides, President of 
the House of Representatives. Members 
of the camp also visited Dr Kutchuk and 
other Turkish leaders, and a number 
of eminent visitors came to the camp. 
But perhaps the most important thing 
was the impact we had on the young 
people of Dhali, many of whom joined 
in the work. We organised discussions 
and other activities with them, and made 
many friendships. A discussion we had 
with both boys and girls caused great 
excitement, since it was the first time 
they had ever been able to meet to- 
gether in this way; we tried to get some 
responsible adults to start regular meet- 
ings of this kind, to form the basis of a 
permanent youth club, different from 
the existing all-male, politically-based 
clubs. 

The young Greeks and Turks showed 
great interest in our discussion of 


in Nazi concentration camps, describes 
the Cavendish, Suffolk, home where he 
now lives: 
“A few residents suffer from psycho- 
organic illnesses, the result of skull 
injuries, which manifest themselves 
by recurring epilepsy-type attacks. 
They need permanent care, particu- 
larly as they are liable suddenly to 
lose consciousness. Some are victims 
of chronic spine illness (disseminated 
sclerosis), others need periodic hos- 
pital care, as they suffer from schizo- 
phrenia, persecution mania or delu- 
sions. Other residents suffer from per- 
manent organic changes directly 
caused by former sufferings: there ‘are 
tuberculosis, illnesses of the heart 
muscle (caused by repeated coronary 
thrombosis), nervous conditions of the 
circulatory system, and digestive ill. 
nesses. Among the residents are limb- 
less cripples, the Ioss of limbs being 
due to Nazi bestiality, as in the case 
of a woman who was thrown from a 
fast-moving train and lost both her 
arms.” 
A great deal of voluntary help enables 
administrative expenses to be kept to 
a bare minimum; less than 3% is spent 
on administration costs. (Even with ex- 


PRR SRS ES: 


“Greek and Turkish friendship,” and 
they made a number of constructive 
suggestions; now a letter from one of 
them tells me that about 50 young 
Cypriots would want to join a further 
camp. 


However, I must make clear that the 
Turkish people who worked with us 
were politically opposed to the Turkish 
leadership, which regards them as a 
small minority and whispers that they 
are Communists. Since the Cyprus gov- 
ernment now wishes to show that both 
communities can live in peace, whereas 
the Turkish leadership says that events 
have proved this impossible, co-opera- 
tive activities like the work-camp stand 
in danger of not only being seen as 
Greek propaganda by the Turks, but 
of being used as propaganda by the 
Greeks. 

This is precisely what happened to us: 
the (Greek) Cyprus National Youth 


tra costs resulting from appeal publicity 
it is intended to limit costs to 5%.) 


Miss Ryder estimates her travels at 
50,000 miles per year, but takes no 
salary and charges no expenses. 


Last year Miss Ryder stated that the 
suffering still resulting from concentra- 
tion camp conditions was still very great, 
although many die each year. There 
are 150,000 survivors in Poland, many of 
them physically or mentally sick, having 
seen their families wiped out. Some 
were arrested as children, were experi- 
mented on, and will need assistance for 
years. Other children whose parents 
were occupation victims were born into 
the chaotic conditions ruling as the war 
ended, and are disabled with heart or 
rheumatic diseases. 


Miss Ryder said that “practically no” 
support was given by the West German 
government. Actually, the compensation 
laws passed by the Bonn government 
exclude resistance workers from receiv- 
ing indemnification payments. Residents 
of Eastern European countries have no 
hope of compensation. Bonn had no 
diplomatic relations with those countries 
and therefore refused payments to which 
victims or survivors are entitled. 


Council, who had made arrangements for 
the camp, released stories to the Greek 
press and radio without the knowledge 
of the camp leader, which resulted in 
the Turkish leadership denouncing the 
camp and destroyed our good relations 
with Turks loyal to the leadership. En- 
counters with the over-zealous press 
had been expected and dealt with, but 
we had not expected the sponsoring or- 
ganisation to let us down so badly. 
General Thimaya told us that earlier in 
the year, the press, without evidence had 
mounted a furious campaign accusing 
the Danish contingent of responsibility 
for some explosions. The campaign only 
stopped when a Greek confessed to the 
crimes; but the press did not balance 
the campaign with an account of the 
good work the Danes are doing. Perhaps 
this is why the Danes appear to be more 
unpopular in places where they are not 
stationed, where the people have only 
the press to go by. 

Thus, although the work camp did not 
achieve very much in three weeks, it 
gave the foreign volunteers and the 
young Cypriots experience of the diffi- 
culties which the UN force faces. It also 
showed that young and inexperienced 
civilians can work usefully in a conflict 
situation, maintaining good relations 
with both sides, helping them to under- 
stand themselves and each other, and 
showing that there are other ways of 
conducting human relationships than the 
violence of heroic nationalism taken to 
extremes. The difficulty was the ten- 
dency of people to say, “If you are not 
for us, you must be against us.” Trust 
involves risk; and when people are an- 
xious, it is difficult to be rational and 
regard a third party as really neutral. 
If the same few had been in Cyprus for 
a year; if there had been more of them; 
if more of them had had training as 
social workers, teachers or nurses: if 
they had had the direct backing of an 
international organisation; if they had 
been working under the direction of UN 
experts, what might have been achieved? 
A UN peace corps could work in politi- 
cally sensitive situations in a way that 
national organisations could never do. 
Unlike a peace-keeping force, a peace 
corps is flexible; it may comprise 
women as well as men, and it may have 
people who are able to live with the 
people and share with them. It is based 
on a positive approach to peace-making. 
A UN force can never escape diplomatic 
and political protocol, whereas a peace 
corps would have a good chance of 
doing so. Peace, in Cyprus and the 
world, needs such initiatives. 
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Geoffrey Wagner 


Semantics of extermination 


As George Orwell repeatedly pointed out, the devaluation and abuse 
of language is perhaps the prime characteristic of totalitarianism. 
In this article, a slightly shortened version of an essay which originally 
appeared in the “ Village Voice,” Geoffrey Wagner describes and gives 
examples of what he calls “ the semantics of extermination.” He argues 


that the US student community is 


becoming increasingly disafliliated 


from official discourse precisely because official discourse consists 


largely of cynical verbal chicanery; 


and he adds a warning: “ You can 


play around with the Janus of language just so much, before it will 


revenge itself.” 


What’s the point of words anyway? 
This “uncommitted” shrug must be 
forgiven the young today. For today 
the young I meet in classrooms and cor- 
ridors have known “cold” war all their 
lives, and all their lives they have 
known the draft, politely euphemised as 
“ selective service” (a_ selection you 
decline at your peril). They remember 
a governmental “police action” (the 
phrase was Truman’s) in which there 
were 33,629 battle deaths and 157,530 
casualties. 

Subsequently, a New York Appellate 
Court corrected this misapprehension, 
declaring that the hostilities in Korea 
were indeed a “ war,” to the undiluted 
joy of numerous insurance companies 
who had brought the definition to court 
in order to avoid paying for “ acciden- 
tal” deaths in the conflict; for such 
companies exclude from their policies 
losses resulting from war or insurrec- 
tion, which latter term they endeavoured 
to get to cover the Los Angeles racial 


riots. 

Unlike their European brethren, our 
young ‘have heard air-raid sirens tested 
all their lives, those banshee wailings 
which extend a mother’s heartbeats 
through our times. And the young will 
have grown up with ads for bomb shel- 
ter candles in their glossy magazines: 
“Burns Four Days - Contains Air 
Freshener - Deodorant - $2.50 each, 2 for 
$4.90 ppd. SHELTER SPECIFICATIONS 
REQUIRE CANDLES .. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.” 

As students today enter college such 
candidates for the Great Society are 
told that an illegal war is a patriotic 
duty, that a carefully considered and 
painfully thought-out attitude is “ draft- 
dodging” and thus a crime (in this 
way suggesting that the activity of 
thinking is itself criminal), and they are 
assured that a country of hundreds of 
millions of fellow beings will, if suffi- 
ciently ignored, somehow or other go 
away. 

The social attitudes behind the verbal 


Stephen Morris 


DEATH OF A POET 


The Poet 

Who died 

Writing advertising slogans 
Died with his poems 
Unpublished, unfinished, unread. 
The Poet 

Who died 

Muttering the Party line 

Died thinking about Vietnam 
And the Chinese bomb. 

The Poet 

Who died 

In a fluorescent-lit room 

Died in a plastic nightmare, 
Covered in a plastic bag. 

The Poet 

Who died 

In a suburban semi-detached 
Watching Independent Television, 
Died 

Leaving a wife and two children, 
One boy, one girl, 

Who died 

From radiation sickness 
Following the next world war. 


spawning that has been going on would 
include a vast variety of American 
semantics, from the racial alteration 
of our disembowelled comic-book villains 
to the relabelling of something like 
“Jap crap” (goods made in Japan) to 
the prestigiously “ imported.” 

Evidently these refractions on language 
are so obscure to our elders - else they 
have become so cynically benumbed - 
that we are able to read over our daily 
cups of Nescafé of our country bombing 
the Viet Cong because “ our honour is at 
stake.” 

In short, war is peace long before 1984. 
It is surely enough to make the young 
suspicious of all words altogether, es- 
pecially when they have seen a respected 
historian, an ex-presidential adviser, 
declaring in the face of an objective lie 
about the Bay of Pigs invasion: ‘“ Did 
I say that? Oh, that was the cover 
story.” The same students who read 
this ineffable remark are told they must 
not pepesy Ethics, as they say, is a dirty 
word. 


Student disaffiliates 


Semantics is an index. You can play 
around with the Janus of language just 
so much, before it will revenge itself. 
The average age of an American today 
is 26 and growing younger. Students 
in college now form the largest, as well 
as the most critical, sub-culture in the 
country. When Robert Kennedy was 
asked some years ago as to the nature 
of hostilities in south-east Asia, he re- 
plied guardedly: ‘“‘ We are involved in 
a struggle.” Pressed as to the difference 
between a war and a struggle, no doubt 
obscure to the participants, he answered : 
“It is a legal difference ...” (he was 
Attorney General at the time). “It is a 
struggle short of war.” 

The study of such verbal blocks be- 
comes a phenomenology of our times. 
Verbal chicanery is such that students 
no longer want to communicate, in the 
true sense. Student converse, in the big 
cities particularly, grows less and less 
verbal. Perhaps this is. because students 
have words slung at them daily, day 
after day. But the contemporary senior 
will begin a telephone call with a grunt 
or groan, whose shock value is intended 
to awaken “the other” out of the leth- 
argy induced by ritual discourse, and 
formulaic communications. By the age 
of seven Salinger’s Seymour Glass is 
able to boast that he’s never said “ What 
a nice day” in his life. These days it’s 
quite a brag. 

The new generation, with its propensity 
to hide, play roles, “ drop out,” is seman. 
tically disaffiliated, and demanding 
honesty in discourse. Ritual phrases, pre- 
symbolic utterances, belong to the old. 
“My love, she speaks like silence,” 
screeches Bob Dylan, “without ideals 
of eyelids . . . She doesn’t have to say 
she’s faithful, / yet she’s true like ice- 
like fire ...” In Dylan’s own words this 
generation knows that there is no success 
like failure, which is to say that only in 
some reversal of values is there true 
authenticity. 

The freshman turns with a yawn from 
the latest governmental legerdemain with 
words (of a kind he could not get away 
with in his first English 1 theme) and 
opens the centre spread of Playboy. 
Government by satisfaction, sex as bait, 
licence and lure, such have been the 
traditional come-ons of the dictatorial 
society. Thomas Mann’s magician paro- 
dy of fascist Italy held the liqueur glass 
as wéll as the whip in his hand. 


John Kenneth Galbraith identified a 
Piece of semantic totalitarianism he 
called a wordfact (“The wordfact makes 
words a precise substitute for reality”). 
Thus, in the days of the U-2 flights: 
“Flying planes over other countries be. 
came a kind of fifth freedom . . . The 
flights were then suspended, and this 
became an act of wise restraint.” So we 
are committed in south-east Asia be- 
cause we have used the word commit- 
ment. This is not action, or even re- 
action, it leaves us no freedom at all. 
in the now celebrated encyclopedia of 
Realpolitik, Herman Kahn’s On Ther- 
monuclear War, we are told that ‘‘ Radio- 
activity would damage American genes, 
and genetic damage might continue for 
up to 40 generations,” but that this 
would be a long call from “ annihila- 
tion.” In fact, it would be “ defence”! 
It was incredible at the time, coming 
from one who advised air force generals 
and the top brass of the Pentagon. 


Unbearable reality 


But the wordfact is now employed by 
the President. We are urged to some- 
thing called victory, viz, the possession 
of a devastated Asiatic cemetery, the 
thought of which has offended the nos- 
trils of even General Ridgway. There 
are, of course, passages of Kahn (e.g. 
concerning vomiting after radiation, and 
the distribution of meters) which would 
not nave to be altered a word for a 
new Dr Strangelove. 

In the last few months the reality has 
become unbearable and so politicians 
try to change reality by changing words. 
Such euphemising indeed has its place 
in hospital procedures, where meliora- 
tive terms (like “ tumour”) actually as- 
sist someone afflicted by cancer. In this 
spirit the old New York Hospital for the 
Society for the Relief of the Ruptured 
and Crippled was retitled the Hospital 
for Special Surgery. 

Today we are the patients in the hos- 
pital. When the word napalm was first 
coined it was a technological neologism 
- drawn from naphthenic and palmitic 
acids. But it soon became so closely 
attached to the dreadful reality it was 
that a new word has been introduced, 
in order to anaesthetise the reality: in- 
cendigel. To the Asiatic peasant anoin- 


ted with one or the other, such semantic 
niceties must seem the luxuries of a 
rich society; he has still been burnt 
raw by gelled gasoline fluid. 

And to us it matters mentally, if not 
physically. For it is another defiling of 
words, a treason against our tongue. 
Our sensibilities become daily benumbed 
if we allow officialdom to play Humpty- 
Dumpty with us in this way. After all, 
we are the civilisation which will go 
down in history as having invented the 
term “ overkill.” Neil Postman’s brilliant 
little glossary of our new newspeak of 
extermination (‘aerial visitation” for 
death by nuclear weapons, “ protective 
residence” for fall-out shelter, and 
so on) has been terrifyingly improved 
upon by Washington by now. 

The paradox of an electronic democracy 
is that, just as increased literacy went 
with a reduction of literature 50 years 
ago, so today the spurious “ enlarging” 
of our vocabulary, and the opening of 
new media, have gone hand in hand with 
a decline in communicative ability. You 
need a participational resonance to 
“mean.” 

And at the same time we are given the 
impression that our elected leaders 
are acting as language watchdogs, via 
FTC rulings and similar pseudo-policings 
of the marketplace. You are allowed to 
detect verbal chicanery on Rice Crispie 
cartons, but it would be an error to 
imagine that the same misuse of words 
is afoot when a manufacturer advertises 
“dynamic obsolescence”’ in his latest 
auto or when a politician announces 
what is called, in the oxymoron of all 
time, a “ peace offensive.” 

The examples I have cited of the seman- 
tics of extermination could be duplicated 
daily. They are an ever-present injury 
to our human world. For to use words 
is to be human, not inhuman. The pres- 
ent contempt for articulation, expressed 
by the cynical and flatulent newspeak 
emanating from Washington, is a crime 
not only against language communica- 
tion, but against the deepest form of 
social contract. “ No tribe,” wrote the 
great linguist Edward Sapir, “has ever 
been found without language.” But if 
governmental pronouncements follow 
their present pattern, we are well on the 
way to being the first such tribe. Per- 
haps, after all, that will be the final 
“cover story.” 


Philip Altbach 


Crisis in Japan 


Protest in Tokyo, by George R. Packard 
(Princeton University Press, $9). 


The crisis in Japan over the ratification 
of the US-Japan security treaty in 1960 
was probably the most serious internal 
disturbance in Japan’s postwar history. 
Leftist student groups, the labour move- 
ment, and the socialist and Communist 
parties failed to prevent the ratification, 
although the conservative government of 
Prime Minister Kishi fell as a result 
of the agitation, ¢nd the proposed visit 
of President Eisenhower was cancelled. 

Mr Packard’s book, Protest in Tokyo, 
supplies a detailed consideration of the 
crisis, which shows clearly the stresses 
among the forces in Japanese ‘politics. 

The crisis was the climax of almost a 
decade of growing anti-Americanism in 
Japan. In 1960 the leftists realised that 
they would have to make a strong stand 
if' they were to stop the trend towards 
increased reliance on the US in foreign 
policy. The oppents of the treaty mobil- 
ised the ingrained anti-war feelings of 
a large majority of the Japanese popula- 
tion, pointing out that so firm a link to 
American foreign policy would bring 
Japan directly into the cold war. Nation. 
alist sentiments, quite strong in Japan, 
were aroused: the treaty was seen by 
many as an abdication of sovereignty. 
Intellectuals, students and middle-class 
people who were in favour of a neutral 
Japan were naturally against the treaty, 


and the opposition was increased by a 
latent pro-Chinese sentiment, especially 
strong among intellectuals and fed by 
feelings of guilt because of Japanese 
behaviour in China during the war. 
Finally, the fact that many Japanese do 
not fully trust the parliamentary system 
contributed to the militancy of the de- 
monstrations. 

The events of the crisis are discussed 
by Mr Packard in some detail. The 
various elements in the protest move- 
ment are considered, since the demon- 
strations were not spontaneous outbursts, 
but for the most part carefully planned 
with specific purposes. Often, various 
groups used the demonstrations for their 
own purposes: the militant Zengakuren 
students, for example, gave a more ex- 
treme tone to many demonstrations than 
the trade unions would have liked, and 
were responsible for the well-publicised 
“invasion” of the parliament buildings. 
The Communists, who were responsible 
for the airport attack on Eisenhower's 
press secretary, attempted to shift the 
focus of the struggle away from the 
Japanese government, and tried to des- 
troy US influence and prestige in Japan. 
George Packard has done a thorough 
job; but although he attempts to main- 
tain impartiality in his analysis, he 


seems unable to comprehend why the 
Japanese left should be so opposed to the 
treaty, since he sees the American role 
in Japan as essentially constructive. 


Paris 
Americans 


in July 4 
protest 


Everett Frost writes: More than 600 
American citizens marched on their em. 
bassy in Paris on July 4 to demand 
an end to the Vietnam war. The de- 
monstration was unique to Paris in that 
it was planned and organised by a group 
of Americans living or touring there; 
it was designed primarily to remind the 
25,000 US tourists in Paris that there is 
no place they can go to be free from 
the questions that Vietnam poses. 
French students and peace movements 
co-operated, and nearly 1,000 French 
people joined the Americans. Taking 
part in the demonstration were Thich 
Nhat Hanh, a Vietnamese Buddhist 
monk, his wife, and representatives of 
South Vietnamese student groups. 

The demonstration was directed by 
police to the west end of the Place de 
la Concorde (the US embassy is at the 
east end). While about 500 US citizens 
signed a petition, the French students 
began a march of their own on the em- 
bassy. They were immediately cordoned 
off by police riot wagons. In the mélée 
which followed several people were ar- 
rested and some hurt. 

Police allowed a delegation of 25 to 
take the petition to the embassy; five 
of them were allowed into the embassy, 
where they left the petition with two 
US marines. 


The photo by Peter Sutheim (top) 
of the Paris demonstration shows 
Thich Nhat Hanh talking to an 
American TV correspondent. On 
the left is his wife, and looking on 
at right is Lawrence Bensky, an 
American living in Paris who 
helped organise the demonstra- 
tion. 

Other July 4 demonstrations pic- 
tured are (centre) a 2,000 strong 
silent vigil at the US embassy in 
Oslo; (below left) a one-man picket 
in Copenhagen by Igal Roodenko, 
vice-chairman of the US War Resis- 
ters’ League; and (below right) an 
exhibition in Frankfurt. 

In Montreal, 200 people picketed 
the US consulate. Violent scuffles 
took place when police prevented 
demonstrators from entering the 
consulate grounds. 
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Dave Cunliffe 


Jack Kerouac in New York six 
years ago. 


KEROUAC PROSE 


Desolation Angels, by Jack Kerouac 
(Andre Deutsch, 30s). 


Jack Kerouac is a major innovator. His 
“Spontaneous Bop Prosody ” is the most 
important technical development in con- 
temporary literature. Few writers have 
as yet worked in this medium, but its 
essence is increasingly modified and used 
by his peers. His philosophy, or the 
philosophy he popularises, has exerted 
a considerable influence on a significant 
number of young people and continues 
to do so. 

Spontaneous prose demands the removal 
of all technical inhibitions (conscious 
literary, grammatical and syntactical dis- 
ciplines). This is essential. It finds its 
own form, being an undisturbed flow of 
ideas punctuated, as in speech, by the 
breath pause. It is totally free idea as- 
sociation, allowing for no _ conscious 
thought censorship or word selection. No 
preconceived idea or serious revision. 
It is perhaps essential to transcend, or 
expand, consciousness at the time of 
writing. It is difficult to assess just what 
potential this method offers for the 
general literary world at this time, but 
in talented hands it contains infinite 
potential. 

Spontaneous prose has been developed to 
its present refinement by Kerouac over 
a long period. His first published novel, 
The Town and The City, is written in 
a conventional prose style, but its con- 
trolled, intensely sustained mood 
throughout shows that he was then in 
full command of his technique. : 
The book which helped to establish his 
public and literary reputation was On 
The Road. This narrative epic, which 
Kerouac has wryly described as his 
“little pot boiler,” was written in a few 
weeks on benzedrine; the origina! manu- 
script was a reasonably accurate trans- 
cription of sustained high speed mind 
rhythms. It read as a single paragraph. 
Unfortunately, at the insistence of the 
commercial publishing world, it was 
mutilated with traditional punctuation 
and distributed as a pale shadow of its 
former self. 

The Subterraneans and The Dharma 
Bums are also stylistically incomplete, 
but the latter, printed without changes, 
faintly reflects a revolutionary prose 
technique at work. The Dharma Bums 
is a mystical book built upon a medita, 
tive, solitary vigil with epileptic mind 
associations transcribed into short, for 
Kerouac, rhythmic sentences. Dr Sax “a 
kind of Gothic fairy tale, a myth of 


Dave Kennard on jazz 


Too much 


Like evening gowns, big bands are only 
pulled out of the jazz cupboard for 
special occasions. And since rare occa- 
sions do not come often, the lady may be 
tempted to put on all her finery, her 
diamonds, her necklaces, her earrings and 
her bracelets, when the gown by itself 
would have looked much better. 

The latest jazzman to fall prey to this 
temptation is Tubby Hayes, virtually the 
“guvner” of British jazz. The Marquee 
club put him in charge of their most 
recent Sunday special: blues singer 
Jimmy Witherspoon accompanied by an 
all-star big band under Hayes’ direction. 
From the word go the accent was on a 
combination of volume ‘and intricacy. 
Perhaps I was unfortunate in being 
seated smack next to the saxophone 
section and right in front of the trom- 
bone and trumpet sections. 

In the first half of the band’s perform- 
ance, Miles Davis’s Milestones was prac- 
tically arranged out of recognition, while 
an elaborate Blues for Fifi in 6/4 time 
had .so many counter melodies going 
that it became very confusing. Night in 
Tunisia was treated with more respect 
for the original, though given an inter- 
esting twist in the rhythm, and the re- 
sult was the best number of that set. 
The combination of Jimmy Witherspoon 
and the Tubby Hayes Big Band in the 
second half was “too much,” literally. 
The powerhouse of sound that backed 
*Spoon’s mellow voice had the excite- 


ment of the best rock and roll; it would 
have suited Joe Turner, that blues 
shouter still going strong from the hey- 
day of Kansas City, down to the ground. 
But his voice could cut diamonds. 


As it was, the best numbers were the 
ones 'Spoon sang with just a trio. No- 
body Knows You When You’re Down and 
Out, Ain’t Nobody’s Business If I Do, 
Sweet Lotus Blossom (subtitled Sweet 
Marijuana). His velvet baritone voice 
with its sharp, cynical edge was in per- 
fect shape, and the trade marks of his 
singing - a squeal just before the last 
climactic line of a song, a sour chuckle 
when misfortune occurs - were all there. 


But the band did prove its worth on 
those belting numbers when Jimmy 
Witherspoon switched to his other, Joe 
Turner-ish voice, and “ went home” with 
it pitched high and tight. Times are 
getting Tougher than Tough and Kansas 
City were dispatched with a boot fit 
to launch a counter revolution, reeling, 
rocking, jumping. 


The evening ended, as special all-star 
occasions frequently do, in a waste of 
talent. In the hectie frenzy of big band 
hysteria good musicians performed solos 
better left undescribed, Witherspoon 
gave out with the verse that every blues 
singer seems to end every performance 
with, Byeeeeee, byeee byeee byeee, and 
a twenty-man monster deafened itself to 
a standstill. 


puberty,” is a much more important 
book, with its beautiful childhood fan- 
tasy and reminiscences and the purity of 
its long flowing sentences. 
Kerouac’s content is almost as revolu- 
tionary as the present and future impli. 
cations of his form. Allen Ginsberg says 
that Kerouac has “had an actual reli- 
gious experience over a prolonged 
period of time.” It is a highly personal- 
ised mysticism, embracing Roman Catho- 
licism, Buddhism, Laurel and Hardy and 
the Three Stooges. In Desolation Angels 
he writes: 
“AH YEH, MAYBE I’M WRONG and 
all the Christian, Islamic, Neo Platon- 
ist, Buddhist, Hindu, and Zen Mystics 
of the world were wrong about the 
transcendental mystery of existence, 
but I don’t think so.” 
Kerouac’s personal claim of being in 
“the vanguard of a new religion” con- 
trasts strongly with his own earnest self- 
consciousness and vulnerability. None. 
theless, with the current bankruptcy of 
Western religious thought and the supe- 
riority of much Oriental mysticism (par- 
ticularly non-instituted Zen), his popular- 
isation of Buddhist philosophy and his 
personal religious flexibility is most 
valuable. If and when he manages to 
purge his prose of recurring undertones 
of dualistic thought and schizophrenic 
philosophy (the distinct you and me, we 
and they, Man and God) he may come 
to write more meaningful religious 
novels. 
He is also an articulate chronologer of 
one of the most talented literary move- 
ments of our age. His own beatness is a 
warm, alive vitality, diametrically op- 
posed to the fake-cool, pseudo-hip atti- 
tudes his books have helped to spawn. 
Kerouac is not an original thinker 
and when he philosophises out loud it 
can be painful and embarrassing. His 
sad lack of political insight causes him 
to write ‘America is too vast with 
people too vast to ever be degraded to 
the low level of a slave nation” and that 
in America “I'll not have a hair of my 
head harmed by Totalitarian cruelty.” 
Desolation Angels is Kerouac’s strongest 
book, and the verbiage, an unfortunate 
by-product of his technique which clut- 
tered up earlier work, is mostly absent. 
(Kerouac would probably say this ver- 
biage was part of his thought collage 
and equally relevant.) It displays a liber- 
ated syntax, strong imagery, exciting 
juxtaposition of vivid detail and a re- 
laxed intensity. It has at times clarity 
and simplicity, but an occasionally too 
complex imagery and misplaced sense 
perception weakens the structure. Its 
strength and weakness lies in its author’s 
profound naivety, the quality which 
plunged him into artistically disastrous 
cabaret entertainment and _ allowed 
Hollywood to savage The Subterraneans, 
a quality described by poet-critic Ken- 
neth Rexroth as “the innocence of heart 
which is his special virtue.” 
Seymour Krim, in his involved introduc- 
tion to the book, points out the dangers 
of continual repetition and says the 
“route has now been covered,” that 
Kerouac must “pull a consummate 
switch as an artist” and come up with 
something new. Despite its desperate 
hipness, Krim’s introduction is compre- 
hensive and informative, but neverthe- 
less completely misses the real point of 
Kerouac’s evolving library. It is, simply 
put, the story of his life and the people 
and places he knows. It is insistently 
philosophic because Kerouac has a com. 
pulsive message and his past and present 
are fused with that message. Like orien- 
tal musical notes, each Kerouac memory 
is capable of infinite variation. 
“My life is a vast and insane legend 
reaching everywhere without begin- 
ning or ending, like the Void-like 
Samsara - A thousand memories come 
like tics all day perturbing my vital 
mind with almost muscular spasms of 
clarity.” 
The first part of Desolation Angels is 
quietly meditative, with fragmented 
memories and a tenderly projected soli- 
tude. It is full of perpetual wonder and 
reflective fantasy. The remainder of the 
book covers his wanderings through 
America and around the world, visiting, 
or in the company of, Corso, Burroughs, 
Ginsberg, Orlovsky, Snyder and many 
other contemporary American poets, 
writers, painters and jazz musicians. The 
ingredients are much the same as be- 
fore but the essential immediacy of the 


telling is fresher and the best writing 
acts almost as a non-chemical psy- 
chedelic. 

There are the passages of strong and 
beautiful poetry: “The claws of black 
trees by moonlit rosy dusk.” The un- 
canny observation of minute detail: 
“The busdriver’s neck is stiff and alert.” 
Above all, the photographic projection 
and the unique sound which is much 
more than the transcription of normal 
mind rhythms. What I find most endear- 
ing about Kerouac is his pure love (in 
the real sense of that phrase) for people, 
and his sadness and self-recrimination, 
for instance, after ‘‘ murdering a mouse.” 
What I find irritating is the occasionally 
laboured personal martyrdom. We live 
in a suffering world, and private guilt/ 
sin agony confessionals, when not rele- 
vant to the wider self or world, seem 
irrelevant in a book which seeks to 
speak for that world. 

This book is liberally peppered with 
intuitive analyses of fleeting acquaint- 
ances. A harassed waitress in a soda 
fountain: ‘“ Her man will never come 
and she'll age with all that beauty in 
that selfsame rockingchair by the potted- 
flower window.” Two teenagers at the 
counter: ‘His buddy is very beautiful 
but for some reason he likes this ugly 
murderer and they pal around together 
and probably stab old men at night.” 
Just how perceptive or true are they? 
These snap judgments are probably 
wrong at the individual level, but like a 
lot of his larger-than-life characterisa- 
tions, embrace collective humanity. Be- 
cause this is not always understood, 
Kerouac often suffers surface reading 
and superficial critical judgment. 

On the exact depiction level, the poet 
Gary Snyder suffers from descriptive 
distortion in The Dharma Bums, but 
Kerouac’s characters serve as vehicles for 
ideas, or extensions of his own rich 
personality. That is not to say his colour- 
ful exaggerations, combined with a true 
eye for descriptive detail, necessarily 
make his people less than real. It often 
makes them more meaningful. 

One American publishing house rejected 
Desolation Angels because they felt 
Kerouac was “a dead item.” Well, this 
may be true commercially, but on the 
evidence of this book, he’s writing bet- 
ter than ever. His digressional im- 
provisations do not now obscure but 
rather clarify communication, allowing 
his readers an insight into the creative 
process itself. He still has the energy and 
the impetus not to degenerate into a 
human computer, a writing machine. He 
still continues to reveal the daily mira- 
cles, to make the everyday event signifi- 
cant. Talking of Peter Orlovsky’s 
brother, “ Lazarus a mystic who stares 
at pictures of monsters on weird maga- 
zines for hours,” or describing his shoes, 
rags and pans, “my various things sit 
silent around the room.” 

It would be churlish to attack Kerouac 
because of his naivety. Despite the ac- 
cusations, he is not a monster of the 
political right. He is continually develop- 
ing and gaining in stature as a writer 
and innovator: ‘“‘ Every night I still ask 
the Lord ‘Why?’ and haven’t heard a 
decent answer yet.” 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 


Peace News 


post free trial. 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


l>paa 


G | f | 
6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
o. ls extra. Cash with order (not 


Terms: 
series. Box 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Personal 


DUPLICATING, photocopying etc. Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1. PADdington 3200. 


INTRODUCTIONS to interesting new friends: 
trial free. VCC, 34 Honeywell, London SW11. 


NEW ADVENTURE PLAYGROUND, N Kensing- 
ton. Helpers needed immediately to clear site, 
man playground. FREE SCHOOL, PAR 9883. 


PACIFICALLY INCLINED PERSONS wishing to 
contact community living should ring 061 
DID 8483. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample. Fee 
2 gns. Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 
Harvist Road, London NW6. 


TYPING: accounts, manuscripts etc. Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1, PADdington 3200. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers are always needed at Peace News 
office 10 am to 6 pm especially Wednesday 
(to 9 pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Ni. TER 4473. 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “ Social- 
ist Leader.'’ 6d weekly for an 8-page paper. 
Vigorous, forthright, and anti-war. From your 
newsagent or local ILP branch, or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature ser- 
vice, provides the latest publications of many 
organisations. 20s a year - start now. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. 


Accomodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians 
only. CHI 3565. 


Wanted 


WORKER FOR AMNESTY in St Albans area. 
Box 435. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


21-23 July, Thurs-Sat 


HARLOW. 6 pm to 6 pm. Town centre (Broad- 
walk - Market Place). 48 hour vigil and fast: 
collection for Freedom from Hunger. YCND. 


A double number of 


Our Generation 


the Canadian-published international quarterly, now on sale, 


price 5s (post 6d), 
includes these feature articles 


YOUTH IN THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY WORLD Marcel Rioux 
THE NEW STUDENT MOVE- 
MENT Arthur Waskow 
THE BRITISH LEFT 

Raymond Williams 


Quantities sale or return to groups etc 
HOUSMANS . International Booksellers - 5 Caledonian Road, 


London N1. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE NEW LEFT 
Prof. George Grant 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF PARTICI- 
PATORY DEMOCRACY 
Martin Oppenheimer 
POETRY, PHOTOGRAPHS, RE- 
VIEWS etc etc 


**WILLING 
SHILLINGS” 


That was the slogan chosen by a group of young supporters 
for their recent fund-raising effort in aid of War on Want. 
The very substantial cheque they sent to our Famine 
Fund was amazing proof of just how willingly the shillings 


rolled in. 


So many folk in the hungry half of the world need our 
help desperately. So many folk at home would give their 
willing shillings if only someone would organise collection. 
Could you, your friends, neighbourhood or group, run a 


“Willing Shilling” 


scheme, 


for War on Want? For 


Famine Relief, the Destitute Children’s Fund or for your 
own project, chosen from our National list? The collection 
could be a once only or a regular group collection, weekly or 
monthly. Posters, leaflets, collecting tins supplied free. 


Write for full details. 


WE HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARD 
TO HELP COLLECTORS 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, London, W.5 


Conference on 


PEACE WITNESS 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
Annual Summer Conference 


Culham College, Abingdon, Berkshire 
Monday, 8 Aug to Saturday 13 Aug 1966 


Stanley Windass 
Gordon Wilson 
Sidney Hinkes 


Myrtle Solomon 
Vera Brittain 
Robin Anstey 


Chairman: Rev Francis Noble MA. Conference fee £10 inc booking fee 10s 
Further details from: The Secretary (PN), 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 29 Great James Street, London WC1 CHA 7476 


22 July, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 7.30 pm. 106 Regents Park 
Road. Briefing meeting for procession with 
wreaths from Westminster Abbey to US Em- 
bassy. Christian C.100. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall Humanist 
Centre, Red Lion Square. Peter Fryer and 
Kerstine Richards on *‘ Freethought and social 
work.’’ National Secular Society. 


WIMBLEDON. 7.45 pm. Town Hall. Medical 
Aid for Vietnam folk song concert. MacColl, 
Seeger and others, admission 3s 6d. 


22-28 July, Fri-Thurs 


BROMLEY. Astor Cinema, High Street. Leaflet- 
ing at end of each performance of The War 
Game. CND. 


23 July, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 pm. Lewis’s_ store, Bull 
Street. Leafleting of ‘‘ Meet the Navy" exhi- 
bition. Details: TAM 4562. West Midlands 
C.100. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 pm. Islington Square. March 
against French tests through city centre to 
Pier Head for Meeting. CND. YCND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON N3. 12 noon. Assemble corner of 
Long Lane and Dukes Avenue, to help with 
CND float in Finchley Carnival. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. ‘The Engineer,” 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


24 July, Sunday 


LONDON Nl. 3 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross. Meeting to discuss the law, particularly 
Metropolitan Police Act of 1839. Douglas Kep- 
per. 


LONDON W1. 2.30. Marble Arch. Assemble for 
march to Mexican Embassy to demand release 
of political prisoners. United Libertarian and 
Socialist Defence Committee. 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opp Selfridges). Swami 
Avyaktananda: ‘‘ Spiritual Practice for Be- 
lievers and Non-believers.’’ Order of the Great 
Companions. 


MANCHESTER. 3 pm. Platt Fields. Open air 
forum, speaker Dick Nettleton. CND. 


26 July, Tuesday 


WEST EALING. 8 pm. ‘‘ Anchor,’’ Uxbridge 
Road. Ealing YCND Annual Meeting. 


28 July, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Margaret and Harry Mathews: 
pictures of Hong Kong with Friends Service 
Unit. PPU. 


30-31 July, Sat-Sun 


WIGAN, Lancs. Assemble 11 am Sat Market 
Square. Youth Peace Weekend: campaigning, 
badge selling etc. 3 pm Sunday Open air 
meeting in Market Square. 


1 August, Monday 


HULL. -Leaflet distribution and films all day 
at the Hull Show. PPU. 


3-4 August, Wed-Thurs 


TAUNTON. Leafiet distribution and films all 
day at the Taunton Flower Show. PPU. 


8-13 August, Mon-Sat 


ABINGDON, Berks. Culham College. Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship Annual Summer Conference. 
Details from APF, 29 Great James Street, WC1. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm Sunday 24 July 

Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney St (opp Selfridges) 

Swami Avyaktananda: “ Spiritual Prac- 
tice for Believers and Non-believers ” 


TO SUPPORT VIETNAM'S 4 & 5 
POINTS AIMS FOR NATIONAL 
LIBERATION, 


Conference, 2 pm Sunday July 24, 1966 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Sq, W1 


Britain-Vietnam Solidarity Front 


4 l renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: $3 months 138s. 6 months Sé_ 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail): $ months 12s. 6 months Ms. 
1 year 468s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlet. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: $3 months 16s 64 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: $ months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 73s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41g 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/e 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


support the 


NATIONAL LOBBY 
OF PARLIAMENT 


organised by the 


BRITISH COUNCIL FOR 
PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Wednesday, 27 July 
2.30 pm onwards 


Please - make appointments with 
your MP 


Mobilise - your TU branches, CLPs 
and other organisations 


Protest - against the brutal war in 
Vietnam 


Urge - the British government to 
dissociate completely from US 


policy 


Details from the 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam 
374 Grays Inn Road, WCl TER 1078 


Upside-down 
NOSNHOfPr 


3s 100 or 27s 6d 1,000 post free 
(Half gummed on face for cars etc, 
remainder gummed on back for letters, 
notice boards and other places) 


also available at same prices 


slogan stickers 


against the Vietnam war. 
Please send cash with order to 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1 


Just out 


VIETNAM 
— the dirty war 


translated from the highly informative 
series in “ Le Monde” 


Is 6d (postage 3d) or 16s doz post free 


Allen Ginsberg’s poem 


Wichita Vortex 
Sutra 


reprinted from Peace News in booklet 
form 


2s Gd (postage 3d) 
HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 
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S-W Africa for the UN 


Rod Prince writes: Following the World 
Court decision on South-West Africa, 
the Anti-Apartheid Movement has an- 
nounced that it is to mount a campaign 
to bring pressure to bear on the British 
government for action at the United 
Nations. 
At a press conference on Tuesday, Mr S. 
Abdul, secretary of the movement, said 
that a popular information pamphlet 
would soon be published; they were con- 
sulting with MPs to get questions asked 
in parliament and contacting Common- 
wealth prime ministers to get the issue 
raised at their September meeting. 
Dr Iain MacGibbon, head of the depart- 
ment of Public International Law at 
Edinburgh University, forecast that 
within a few years, there would be poli- 
tically-inspired elections to the World 
Court, reducing the number of Euro- 
, eth judges. He pointed out that had 
udge Badawi of Egypt not died last 
August, he could have swung the vote 
against South Africa, as could two other 
judges who were absent when the court 
made its decision. However, it was not a 
question of judges being directly in- 
spired by their governments, but a ques- 
tion of their legal traditions: the Polish 
judge, who voted against considering 
‘the case, has always voted with the 
Western traditionalists, whereas Judge 
Jessup of the US, with his Supreme 
Court experience, argued that political 
cases of this sort could be judged by the 
Court. 
Sean Gervasi, research officer at the 
Oxford Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, speaking on the economy of 
South-West Africa, described it as a 
large slave labour camp. The policies 
of the South African government would 
make it even more difficult to develop 


News in brief 


On Hiroshima Day, August 6, London 
Region CND will hold a silent vigil 
from 12.15 to 12.45 pm at the Cenotaph. 
At 1 pm, a coach will leave the Cenotaph 
for Burghfield, near Reading, where 
there will be a demonstration at a nu- 
clear warhead plant there. Coaches will 
also go from other parts of London, fare 
10s return. 

In Manchester, there will be a silent 
demonstration on August 6 at 2.30 pm. 
A wreath will be laid at the cenotaph. 
Next Wednesday, July 27, the London 
Committee of 100 will hold a demonstra- 
tion at Downing Street, probably involv- 
ing civil disobedience, to mark Harold 
Wilson’s departure for Washington. 
Final details were not available as we 
went to press; people wishing to take 
part are asked to phone ARC 1239. 

All the political detainees in Guyana 
were released on June 30. They are still 
restricted to a mile’s radius of their 
homes, with a night curfew; they have 
to report weekly to the police. 

Peter Cadogan has resigned from the 
National Council of CND and from its 
Projects Committee. He describes last 
Sunday's rally in Trafalgar Square as 
“the last of many straws,” and says 
that CND is “ continuing to lean on the 
Communist Party and Labour left.” 
Peggy Duff, secretary of CND, has com- 
mented that CND supported the recent 
“wide range of activities, all of which 
were useful.” CND activity was greater 
than for many years, and its members 
more independent of the Labour left and 
Communist Party than ever. 

In two trials in Portugal last week, ob- 
served by Amnesty International, a man 
accused of being a Communist was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ jail without being 
allowed to appear in court or to consult 
in private. Another man, whose release 
was ordered by a judge, was neverthe- 
less kept in prison. 


the country in future. Ronald Segal, 
convenor of the March international con- 
ference on South-West Africa, said that 
the court case had been a pretext for 
inaction, and the fact that it had come 
to a decision at all was propulsion for 
the campaign against South Africa. 


Lambrakis Youth 
threatened 


Twenty-one MPs, headed by Reg Free- 
son, Peter Jackson, Stan Orme and Mal. 
colm McMillan have signed a letter to 
the Greek prime minister, Stephanopou- 
los, expressing their concern ‘that the 
Greek government has tabled a bill while 
parliament is in recess for the dissolu- 
tion of the Lambrakis Youth.” The 
Lambrakis Youth, the youth wing of the 
left-wing party EDA and the strength 
behind the Marathon march, has been 
anticipating moves against it for more 
than a year. The pretext for the present 
one is said to be the riots of farmers 
last week in Salonika which they are 
alleged to have instigated. 
* * * 


An Association of Parents of Greek 
Political Expatriates in Foreign Coun- 
tries has been set up in Athens. The 
Committee, all well-known women, is 
calling for the government to grant en- 
trance visas to the children under 16 
of 60,000 political refugees in the Com- 
munist Balkan countries. Many left-wing 
families escaped over the border during 
the Greek civil war (1947-49) and their 
children have since been refused the 
Hee to return to Greece even for holi- 
ays. 


* " ” 


There was a large demonstration of 
Centre Union supporters of ex-prime 
minister Papandreou outside his bunga. 
low near Athens on July 5, the first 
enn resty, of his being pushed out of 
office. 


Everybody's doin’ it 


Roger Barnard writes: It looked to be 
a comfortable, well-fed, well-bred audi- 
ence at the Cochrane Theatre last Sun- 
day night: a self-styled litmus of “ pro- 
gressive”’ opinion. We were there to 
witness a group of British and Common- 
wealth artists, academics and journalists 
express their dissent from the govern- 
ment’s Vietnam policies. 


The lights went down and the VIPs filed 
on stage to the accompaniment of a 
hushed and_ reverential commentary 
coming over the ampliflers; we may have 
been intended to be awed, but I found 
it difficult to keep from laughing. Miriam 
Karlin looked bored, Arnold Wesker 
looked embarrassed, and the large 
majority of those on display (including 
John Arden, John Bird, Peter Brook, 
Brigid Brophy, Ann Jellicoe, Olivia 
Manning, Brian Jackson, David Mercer, 
John Mortimer, Ken Tynan, Richard 
Wollheim, and Professors William Emp- 
son, Graham Hough, Bill Wedderburn 
and Charles Madge) looked as if they 
were on trial. 


The first speaker was Phillipe Devil- 
lers, Professor of Political Science, Paris, 
and author of The History of Vietnam, 
1940-1952. In the course of a brilliant 
demolition of the popular theory that it 
is Hanoi’s intransigence which has al- 
ways hampered the settlement of the 
conflict, he made two most important 
points: that the US administration had 
deliberately engineered the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident; and that three hours 
after the administration terminated the 
bombing pause at the end of January 
this year, a message from Hanoi arrived 
in Washington to the effect: ‘ Let’s 
talk.” It was too late. 


The second speaker was Tony Paice, 
military historian; he discussed the so- 
called ‘‘ domino ” theory and then merely 
reiterated Fulbright’s proposals for a 
cease-fire and withdrawal of US troops 
to “holding” positions; there was no 
mention of pulling the troops out alto- 
gether, and no discussion as to their 
right to be there anyway. 


Bastille Day at the Hilton Hotel 


Julie Kettle and Jo Foster write: Last 
Thursday eight people, four of them 
Peace News staff, held a demonstration 
outside the London Hilton Hotel on the 
occasion of Bastille Day being celebrated 
there. We held posters protesting about 
the Pacific testing, and handed leaflets 
to the many smart French people who 
were busily arriving and departing. 

The Americans who passed seemed more 
interested than the French, although 


Paris walk 


Gerard Daechsel writes: About sixteen 
French citizens accompanied the Lon- 
don to Paris marchers when they went 
to de Gaulle’s Paris house on the eve 
of Bastille Day to hand in a letter pro- 
peetine against French tests in the Paci- 
c. 


On the previous day the four British 
marchers with six French supporters had 
been arrested in the Champs Elysées. 
They were released after several hours. 


On July 7, Paris lawyer Georges Pinay 
was sentenced to four months in prison 
and fined 1,000 francs for handing in his 
military reservist’s papers. His prison 
term will begin in November. He re- 
fused to apply for conscientious objec- 
tor status because of punitive provisions 
in the CO statute, which forbid public 
service professions to COs. 


Sue Abrahams, organiser of the London- 
Paris walk, will be writing about it in 
a coming issue of Peace News. 


none can have failed to notice us, and we 
were the main topic of conversation. A 
few people agreed heartily with us, and 
some (mainly women) were simply abus. 
ive. But most seemed to think it very 
funny to be told “ The Pacific Islanders 
are in Danger,” and asked us how did 
we know - had we been there? 


One big American couldn’t understand 
why we were protesting against Charles 
de Gaulle, who must be on “ our side” 
as he fraternises with the Russians. 
What a great laugh to find a _ split 
amongst the Commies! We did talk to 
quite a few people, and got over the 
barrier of hostility and embarrassment 
which sometimes exists on such confron- 
tations, by looking straight at our “ op- 
ponents” and just saying how we felt, 
when they took issue with us. This would 
seem to be the only way to communicate 
with people whose whole way of think- 
ing is so different from our own. 


Afterwards, we went inside for a coffee, 
and were served politely in the middle of 
an enormous plastic and marble jungle. 
We then decided to go up to the top of 
the building and have a look round, but 
just as we entered the lift a small man 
in a suit approached us and asked 
whether we were the people who had 
been demonstrating outside. We said we 
were, and he replied “I am Security 
of the Hilton Hotel” and would we 
please accompany him. So we followed 
him to the front door, thanked him for 
showing us the way, and politely bade 
him goodnight. 


The final. speaker was Dorothy Wood- 
man, author, journalist and “specialist” 
on south-east Asia. Despite her curious 
and somewhat pompous delivery, she 
seemed to capture the audience’s ap- 
proval more successfully than anyone, 
with her statement that Wilson’s sup- 
port for Johnson made her ashamed to 
say she was a member of the Labour 
Party and ashamed to tell people she 
was British. She also said that it was 
impossible to believe that Lyndon John. 
son didn’t want, desperately and now, 
to bring the troops home. No comment. 

This was the better part of the evening; 
the rest was a mess. Robert Lloyd, Ian 
Holm and Patrick Stewart came down to 
the apron and proceeded to butcher the 
heart out of a badly-cut version of Allen 
Ginsberg's Wichita Vortex Sutra (Peace 
News, May 27). Ginsberg’s poem is one 
long choking sob of pity and compas- 
sion; they read it like automatons an- 
swering a sergeant-major’s roll call. John 
Mortimer then stepped forward to read 
a statement signed by all participants 
and by about 50 others who couldn’t 
make it that evening. 

Finally, Diana Rigg ended the meeting 
by reading Adrian Mitchell’s To Whom 
It May Concern. She read it deplorably, 
trying desperately to look and sound 
very committed, but to no avail. 

I'm not putting the event down; it was 
a brave attempt to say/do something 
new about Vietnam, and if it did turn 
out to be old wine in new bottles, how 
many of us can claim honestly that we 
know what to do next about Vietnam? 
It was a little pretentious, a little phony, 
but perhaps that’s inevitable. It was a 
pity, though, that it was so smooth and 
official, contrived even: dissent needs 
no deities. 


Sessional orders 
still stand 


Bob Overy writes: On Friday, July 15, 
Andrew Papworth, Peggy Smith and my- 
self were fined £2 each at Bow Street 
magistrates court for a breach of the 
Commissioner's Regulations under _ ses- 
sional orders. On Tuesday, April 26, 
while the House of Commons was sitting, 
we had held a poster vigil against the 
Vietnam war at the end of Downing 
Street in Whitehall. Andrew Papworth, 
Peggy Smith, Peter Cadogan and Mel- 
vyn Estrin were found not guilty on 
summonses arising out of a similar vigil 
on June 25. 

Our solicitor, Ben Birnberg, who is well- 
known for his part in the George Clark 
case in 1963, argued that we were ar- 
rested illegally on four submissions. 
Firstly, the House of Commons on its 
own was entitled to make orders govern- 
ing proceedings within the precincts of 
the House but not governing inhabitants 
at large outside the House without the 
authority of the Queen in Parliament. 
Secondly, the Metropolitan Commissioner 
had gone well beyond the original in- 
tention of the sessional order in making 
his directions to constables to prevent 
assemblies within one mile of the House 
of Commons. Thirdly, he had also gone 
beyond the powers given to him by the 
Metropolitan Pelice Act. And, fourthly, 
our poster vigil did not constitute an 
assembly or an obstruction. 

The magistrate rejected each of the 
four submissions, but neither Birnberg 
or ourselves is convinced. We shall be 
appealing. The case will probably not 
be heard until next March. Until then 
you still won’t be able to hold up more 
than one poster in Whitehall saying 
“ Peace in Vietnam ” while parliament is 
a in case you obstruct the passage 
ts) S. 
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basis for action 
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African Literature 
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Summer issue (out today) on 


Bechuanaland Independence 


Contributors include Jacquetta Hawkes, 
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